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In response to an invitation by the British Acad- 
emy Professor J. P. Postgate three years ago read 
a paper entitled Flaws in Classical Research. The 
paper has been published by the Oxford Press (51 
pages, $1.40 net). 

Professor Postgate, with some warmth of feeling, 
proves elaborately that classical scholars have hu- 
man frailties. Yet, since it is well at times to ex- 
amine one's self diligently, one may read the proof 
with profit. He begins by stating two main differ- 
ences between classical and scientific investigation : 
in classical work the investigator's self is far more 
deeply implicated ; the classical investigator does 
not correct for this disturbing influence as does 
the scientific worker. Here, forewith, there is a 
'flaw', in that the author does not go to the bottom 
of his problem; he fails to see that the classical 
scholar has not the means of objective correction 
of his work which constitute one of the enormous 
advantages (and limitations) of the scientists' lab- 
ors. Some remarks in The Classical Weekly 4.84, 
though made without reference to research, apply 
perfectly well here, in so far as they lay stress on 
the inevitably subjective character of classical study. 
Mr. Postgate next complains because the textual 
critics so often refuse to 'correct' texts by trans- 
position (a favorite method, as it happens, of Pro- 
fessor Postgate himself). He charges, too, that 
instead of deciding always by the balance of evi- 
dence, the critic of a certain school allows "his 
judgment on a particular passage to be discomposed 
by the fact that he has deviated from the tradition 
a number of times already". But the critic referred 
to would no doubt aver stoutly that he had considered 
only the balance of evidence; we are thrown back 
again on the subjectivity of our studies, and we 
are reminded of the futility of efforts to induce 
teachers to teach the Classics as literature because, 
quite conscientiously, they are convinced already 
that they are so teaching the Classics. Mr. Post- 
gate complains because archaeologists, comparative 
mythologists, philologers and literary critics do not 
agree: are scientists of one mind and heart? 

With two of the author's detailed criticisms I 
am in hearty sympathy, his objection to the prac- 
tice of discrediting the statements of sober histor- 
ians and sober authorities of all sorts as though 



they were the figments of mythopoeic hallucination, 
and to the tendency to discredit an account of an 
event solely because it is like something which had 
been recorded before. One may remark that the 
verification of some of Herodotus's 'wild tales' 
might well have made scholars less prone to the 
former; in connection with the latter one may re- 
member that history does after all repeat itself. 

The author now (4 ff.) criticizes the frequency 
with which, particularly in America, syntactical con- 
troversy turns not on the meaning of a construc- 
tion but upon its imperfect modern renderings. As 
in his Dead Language and Dead Languages (The 
Classical Weekly 5.33) he warns his readers against 
the danger of connecting too closely in meaning 
Latin words and their modern derivatives. He 
holds that "not the least value of the recent reform 
in Latin pronunciation is that it cuts away so many 
of these misleading and tantalizing associations"" 
(contrast here the plaint met by Professor Lodge in 
The Classical Weekly 2. 185). For one interested 
in proving the flaws in others' work, the adjective 
'recent' in the foregoing sentence is a bit strange, 
seeing that Sandys, History of Classical Scholar- 
ship 3.433, declares that as long ago as 1871 H. A. 
J. Munro gave the first impulse to a reform in the 
English pronunciation of Latin. Professor Post- 
gate seems not to be fully abreast of English schol- 
arly work in this department (cf., beside Munro's 
work, that of Roby and Ellis, in 1871 and 1874 
respectively). 

Next, Mr. Postgate descants on the damage done 
to modern attempts at research in Classics by the 
perverting influence of modern syntax. He an- 
nounces, as an important principle commonly over- 
looked, that "order in modern sentences is syntac- 
tically essential and in ancient sentences syntacti- 
cally indifferent. The modern sentence, to put it 
roughly, is an arrangement in line, the ancient one 
within a circle". Here, surely, is splendid writing. 
But is the idea here set forth so novel? One can 
find it, by implication at least, in American school- 
books in many of the directions intended to help 
pupils to read Latin at sight. However that may 
be, the first illustration used by Professor Post- 
gate of the modern inability to grasp this novel 
principle is the assertion that the "lineal'*, that is the 
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"modern" mind, seeing vir mulierque in Tibullus 
2.2.2 and femina virque in Ovid (both in the latter 
half of the pentameter), "is apt to imagine that 
some subtle distinction between the places of man 
and woman is intended, as though Ovid were a 
sort of pro- and Tibullus an anti-suffragette". 
This illustration does not involve syntax at all. 
The same comment may be made (indeed has been 
made, most effectively, by Professor Shorey, in a 
notice of this paper, in Classical Philology 5.226- 
227) on Mr. Postgate's remarks on the difficulty 
scholars {what scholars?) find in interpreting 
aright examples of hypallage, such as arma dei 
Volcania or Aeschylus's ras «jrTaT«x"« UoSavs 
or Horace's os trilingue (said of Cerberus) or the 
use of abstracts in such expressions as fontium 
gelidae perennitates; these are matters of rhetoric, 
not of syntax. In Lucan 8.542 ff., Nilusne et bar- 
bara Memphis et Pelusiaci . . . Canopi, every Rom- 
an reader, thinks Mr. Postgate, would see at once 
that Lucan did not mean to locate together Canopus 
and Pelusium (the one in fact on the westernmost, 
the other on the easternmost arm of the Nile), and 
that he did not mean merely 'Egyptian' by Pelusi- 
aci. No, the Roman reader would see that Lucan 
was frying to include all the inhabitants of Egypt 
wherever found, from East to West and North to 
South. Assuming that this is all true, I should 
find the explanation, not as Mr. Postgate does, in 
the fluidity of the Latin language, due to the ar- 
rangement of the Latin sentence in a circle instead 
of in a line, but in the fluidity of Roman ideas about 
geography. Nowhere does a Roman writer express 
easily and clearly the idea of wide extension seen 
in such a sentence as "Let observation, with exten- 
sive view, survey mankind from China to Peru". 
In interpreting Lucan's words no uncertainty about 
the syntax disturbs us. 

In another respect Mr. Postgate's paper is an in- 
stance of the stabbings received all too frequently 
by the Classics at the hands of their friends : he 
fails to make it clear that classical scholars do not 
always, at all times, make the kind of blunders he 
describes. 

There are many excellent discussions of passages 
in Latin (less often in Greek) authors. However 
much one may deplore the general outline and 
spirit of Mr. Postgate's paper and the damage it is 
likely to do if read by those already prejudiced 
against the Classics and unaware of the great mass 
of flawless or nearly flawless work done by classi- 
cal scholars or of the insuperable difficulties in the 
way of objective testing of their work, the thought- 
ful persual of the paper will teach much, in the 
fields of etymology, word accent, semasiology, inter- 
pretation, and archaeology. 

Particularly good is the latter part of the paper 
in which, after remarking that our texts often spell 



Latin words incorrectly, the author considers a 
number of passages in which, he holds, Plautus has 
been wrongly interpreted or not interpreted at all 
because the editors of Plautus's text have spelled 
wrongly. Here there are many keen suggestions. 
To this part of his paper I hope to come back be- 
fore long. At present let it suffice to note that this 
Plautine discussion involves the familiar matter of 
Plautus's Redende Namen; here Mr. Postgate seems 
to be unaware that his work has been anticipated, 
e.g. by Dr. C. J. Mendelsohn's dissertation (Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, 1907), Studies in the Word- 
Play in Plautus (155 pages). C. K. 



DECIMUS MAGNUS AUSONIUS l 

The Gallic renaissance of the fourth century, a 
season of tranquillity between two periods of con- 
vulsion, has been likened to Indian Summer. Its 
brief revival of literary activity gave rise to the il- 
lusion that the brilliant Augustan age was about to 
be repeated, till the utter degradation of the Western 
Empire, like the on-coming of sterile winter, numbed 
all creative impulse. 

Hellenistic culture, having passed from Italy to the 
provinces, found its finest representatives in college 
towns like Tolosa and Burdigala among professors 
and students who cherished no serious belief in the 
old gods, yet were steeped in the spirit and culture 
of paganism. Proud of their Roman citizenship, 
which made them eligible to the highest offices, 
they inherited from their Gallic ancestry fresh moral 
and intellectual vigor. 

The life of D. Magnus Ausonius, the most brilliant 
child of his age, extended approximately from 310 
to a little after 390. These fourscore years he filled 
with the varied occupations of a man of letters and 
of a high public official. In him is found the ideal 
citizen-professor, in whose life one may read an epi- 
tome of the century's history. Of an honorable, if 
not an, illustrious, house, the father of Ausonius won 
so great fame as a skilled physician and an upright 
man that he was enrolled in the senate of Burdigala 
and later in that of Rome. He married the daughter 
of Arborius, noblest man of the Aeduans. These 
parents gave Ausonius the advantages of a comfort- 
able and cultured home in a rank above mediocrity. 

The picture of his early training is a charming 
one, wherein all his kindred manifest great pride in 
his talents and a desire to assist in his education. 
His lively gratitude for kindness received is shown 
by numerous tributes in verse reverencing the mem- 
ory of his early companions. Ere long he began to 
teach grammar and rhetoric, an experience to which 
he referred always with pride and pleasure. After 
thirty years of teaching and successful law-practice 
he w as summoned to court by the Emperor Valen- 

1 This paper was read at the annual meeting of The Classical 
J ? ss ?, c !3, tl ?" , of the Atlantic States, held at Princeton University 
April 22, 1911. " 



